70    FORTY YEARS IN AND  OUT OF PARLIAMENT

and prepared to use either of these figures to achieve their ends.
I am quite ready to believe that they were inspired by patriotic
motives, but the fact remains that if they could part these two
outstanding figures they would inevitably split the Liberal Party
and help forward the Conservative cause. And this is exactly what
happened. Liberalism never recovered from the inevitable bitter-
ness that followed this reorientation. Most of the Liberal leaders
were left out of the new Coalition, which was predominantly Con-
servative in its composition. There was no love lost between most
of the former Liberal Ministers and L.G. They had no use for each
other. Many of them L.G. did not like, while they heartily reci-
procated his feelings. The blame was by no means all on one side.
There was a certain intellectual snobbery that made some of his
colleagues contemptuous of the little Welshman, bubbling over with
ideas, which he did not always work out to their logical conclusions.
But no one could rob him of that touch of genius that on occasion
told him the way out of difficulties that were almost insuperable.

The tragedy of it all, looking back on the incidents of which I
was a close spectator, is that one man was the natural complement
of the other. Asquith, cool, calm, with analytical mind, L.G.,
imaginative, forceful and dynamic. If only they had stuck together,
Liberalism after the war would have been the decisive force both
in Europe and at home, and we might have built a very different
world to that which eventually led to the war of 1939. L.G.'s
instincts told him what was right to do both in peace and in recon-
struction, but there were forces around him that pushed him in
the other direction. Asquith's sound judgment would have supplied
the balance he so badly needed. It is not unreasonable to assume
we might have had a Liberal House of Commons instead of the
reactionary crowd that dominated the scene between 1918 and 1922.
It is no use crying over spilt milk, but I cannot but lament these
personalities that did so much to destroy a great party.

The rift was widened by the wretched Maurice debate which
left a bitter taste behind it on both sides of the dispute.

On yth May, 1918, a letter appeared in the Press over the signa-
ture of Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, until recently Director
of Military Operations, and a distinguished soldier: it challenged
the accuracy of statements made in the House of Commons by
Bonar Law as Leader of the Hpuse on behalf" of the Government,
as to what happened at the Versailles War Council, and as to the
strength of forces employed on different fronts. In his letter he
said the statements made "are known to a large number of soldiers
to be incorrect, and this knowledge is breeding such distrust of the
Government as can only end in impairing the splendid morale of
the troops at a time when everything should be done to raise it.